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of draining ascites into the subcutaneous abdominal tissues. The 
omentum and stomach are considered; under the latter especial 
attention is paid to the surgery of gastroptosis, acute gastric dila¬ 
tation, hemorrhage, and ulcer. A number of pages devoted to 
the intestines and appendix conclude his observations on the intes¬ 
tinal tract proper. Finally, he considers the liver and portal veins, 
the pancreas, and spleen. Under the latter heading, Banti’s 
disease is fully discussed. It is of interest to note that the recent 
articles on the Cammidge reaction are unanimous in regarding the 
test as useless for the diagnosis of pancreatitis. The gynecological 
section of 104 pages, by John G. Clark, comprises 33 pages on the 
cancer problem in general and that of the uterus in particular. 
The remaining pages contain an excellent digest of a number of 
subjects of live interest, among which may be mentioned uterine 
fibroids, displacements and prolapse of the uterus, pelvic inflamma¬ 
tory diseases, the relationship between rectal and pelvic diseases, 
backache, and various phases of the menopause. The medical por¬ 
tion of the volume consists of Alfred Stengel’s usual valuable contri¬ 
bution, which occupies 101 pages. Under the blood, he has entered 
fully into pernicious anemia, chlorosis, the leukemias and chloroma, 
hemophilia, purpura, and Addison’s disease. Then follow dis¬ 
cussions of myxedema and cretinism, Banti’s disease, and spleno¬ 
megaly. Several pages suffice for a review of what has been done 
of late on Hodgkin’s disease and diabetes insipidus, whereas 
diabetes mellitus and exophthalmic goitre embrace the concluding 
third of his article. The final section of the volume contains 25 
pages by Edward Jackson on ophthalmology. Before he takes 
up diseases of the several portions of the eye, as the conjunctiva, 
cornea, uveal tract, crystalline lens, retina, optic nerve, and lacry- 
mal apparatus, he calls attention to the influence of salvarsan on 
the eye, and concludes by considering injuries to the eye. The 
entire volume is of exceptional interest, and its perusal will amply 
repay all who desire to familiarize themselves with the many 
important advances that have recently occurred in the branches of 
medicine and surgery which it covers. G. M. P. 


Diagnostik der Nervenkrankheiten. Dr. L. E. Bregman, 
Oberarzt am stadtischen jiidischen Krankenhaus in Warschau. 
Mit einem Geleitwort von Hofrat Prof. Dr. H. Obersteiner 
in Wien. Pp. 535; 193 illustrations. Berlin: S. Karger, 1911. 

This is essentially a diagnosis fox diseases of the nervous system. 
The plan of the woik is excellent, but its uses will be limited because 
the work is not sufficiently extensive. Its plan is to present symptoms 
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and to mention all the possible diseases in which a given symptom 
may be present. For example, when discussing motor symptoms, 
those relative to the peripheral and cranial nerves are discussed, and 
then those relative to cerebral and spinal diseases, but there is no 
distinctive effort to cover the symptoms of any one disease unless 
it comes purely within the classification of motor, sensory, or special 
symptomatology. For example, while locomotor ataxia is con¬ 
sidered in several places, the disease as a whole is not taken up, but 
when discussing aphasia the subject is comprehensively handled 
because it is considered as a distinct symptom. While this method 
has its advantages, its disadvantages are apparent. 

From the standpoint of symptomatology it is perhaps the best 
presentation that the reviewer knows, for no symptoms has been 
neglected. The extent of the subject is comprehensive and neurol¬ 
ogists will find most symptoms amply discussed, although by no 
means exhaustively. 

It has the usual failing of most foreign text-books, articles, and 
monographs, that is, references to American authors are sadly 
lacking. Why this should be so in the present age of scientific 
medicine, especially considering the advances which have been 
made by American physicians, is difficult to understand. There 
is probably only one Continental neurologist who consistently 
mentions Americans—Oppenheim—and it is indeed with pleasure 
that American neurologists contemplate that he is probably the 
best that Euiope has. Therefore, there is less reason for others to 
be provincial. Howevei, the foreigner is not altogether at fault, 
for it is a notorious fact that American authors, not always neurol¬ 
ogists, have a predilection for mentioning foreign authors and 
neglecting their own countrymen. This is not only true in scientific 
articles, but is also true in the abstract department of some Ameri¬ 
can journals, for while the presumption is that a German journal, 
for example, is for the Germans, and then for others, a French 
journal for the French, and then for others, an American journal 
(supported by Americans) is first for the others, and then for 
Americans. This is only too true. 

Specifically, it is difficult to criticise this book, and only certain 
subjects will be touched upon. The description of nerve palsies is 
excellent, but it is interesting to note that the author refers only in 
a footnote to the newer classification of deep, epicritic, and pro- 
tophathic sensibility. In discussing the disturbance of sensation 
resulting from cortical lesions, he fails to refer to segmental dis¬ 
turbances, but this would be expected, inasmuch as Americans 
first called attention to it. In discussing the occurrence of the 
Babinski reflex in motor cortical lesions, he states that it is absent 
in many cases; but it has recently been pointed out, however, 
that this phenomenon is present only in cortical lesions limited to 
the leg centre. In discussing aphasia, he disposes of Marie’s newer 
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ideas almost in a paragraph, and sticks to the older classifications. 
These, however, are only minor criticisms. The illustrations are 
fairly good, although it is difficult to understand why in most Ger¬ 
man books, whenever the author has an original picture, the words 
“Eigene Beobachtung” are always given in the legend, for the 
presumption is that if not otherwise indicated, the pictures are by 
the author. T. H. W. 


Practical Treatment. A Handbook of Practical Treatment. 
In three volumes. Edited by John H. Musser, M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, and A. O. 
J. Kelly, M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania. Volume I; pp. 909; 227 illustrations. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1911. 

“There is in Medicine an art and a science, each mutually 
dependent on the other. The practising physician’s chief concern, 
however, is w'ith the art, rather than the science. . . .” 

With this as the opening sentence, the editors strike the keynote 
of the work before us. This expression, coming from the diagnosti¬ 
cian, the consultant, the teacher, the laboratory expert, and the 
practising physician, each of whom is represented in one or the 
other or both of the two editors of this treatise, has an authoritative 
significance of considerable interest. Especially is this true to-day 
when the mutual dependence of the art and the science is coming to 
be recognized by the more thoughtful of those governing the direc¬ 
tion of medical development. 

The time is ripe for just such a book as this. The treatment of 
many diseases has, through experiment, passed either entirely out 
of empyricism, or theory and reasoning has led scientists far toward 
the solution of the body’s defensive and offensive mechanism. 
A Handbook of Practical Treatment, therefore, written today by 
such international authorities as compose the list of 79 contributors 
to this work, constitutes an indispensable aid to the practitioner. 

Among the contributors are surgeons and specialists in various 
branches of medicine. This is, as the editors rightly term it, an 
“innovation” by which “the treatment of certain borderland and 
other diseases” is discussed by “physician and surgeon” or special¬ 
ist “so that the reader may have the benefit of the points of view 
of both.” 

The book is in marked contrast to former works on this subject, 
in that drugs and prescriptions constitute a very minor part. 

Among comparatively new subjects in a work of this kind are the 
following: Preventive Treatment; General Principles of Dietetics, 
Serum Therapy, and Organotherapy; The Rest Cure, The Work 
Cure, and Psychotherapy; Exercise; Massage and Mechanotherapy; 



